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Children's 



Boy under a Witch- 
Doctor's spell 

Witch-doctors still practise their death spell was saved only when 
magic in some parts of the world, some doctors gave him an 
In Western Australia, for instance, • anaesthetic and were able to con- 
an Aborigine boy of 15 was placed Vince him as he regained consci- 
under a spell not long ago and ousness that the “ bone *’ had been 
doctors have been lighting for his removed from his body, 
life- Charlie Yundar himself was 

Charlie Yundar is the boy’s found ini a state of collapse and 
name, and it seems that he had taken to the Royal Perth Hospital 
discovered certain tribal secrets in a Flying Doctor plane. Nothing 
and as a result had been placed could be found wrong with him, 
by a witch-docto-r under what is but he refused to eat or drink, and 
known as a “ bone-pointing ” death for three weeks was fed through 
spell. a tube while lying in a coma, con- 

So deep-seated is the native vinced that he was going to die. 
belief in the power of this spell He was wasting away and his 
that few Aborigines survive it. chances of survival seemed slim. 
They apparently “will” them- Then an anthropologist, Dr. R. 
selves to die. There was an Abori- M. Berndt, talked to the lad about 
gine woman at Kalgoorlie at Ihe superiority of the white man’s 
whom a witch-doctor had “pointed . magic. Charlie seemed impressed, 
the bone.” She did not respond and before long he was eating 
at all to hospital treatment and heartily—two chops for lunch and 
was saved only when the tribal another three for dinner. Since 
elders were persuaded to lift the then he has been given psychiatric 
spell. In Northern Territory, an- treatment, and is now likely to 
other Aborigine under a similar make a complete recovery. 


HOLIDAYS WHILE THEY WORK 


More than 1,100 young people 
of 40 nationalities will get ac¬ 
quainted in Britain this year dur¬ 
ing the working holidays arranged 
by Concordia, the Youth Service 
organisation. They will meet at 
goodwill work-camps in different 
parts of the country, and will be 
able to earn money, largely by 
fruit-picking. 

The camp sites are well chosen. 
For instance, the young volunteers 
at Colliston, Angus, will live in a 
spacious country mansion three 
miles from the seaside resort of 
Arbroath, and at Catisfield, the 
strawberry-picking centre in Hamp¬ 


shire, they will sleep in tents half 
an hour's walk from the beach. 
At Westwick, Norfolk, they will 
be. within easy reach of 'the 
Broads. 

Among the visitors will be 
Israelis, Chinese, Peruvians, Portu¬ 
guese, Pakistanis, and Poles. 

“We take care to mix them up 
well so that there are no large 
blocks of any particular nation¬ 
ality,” Miss J. Broadbent of Con¬ 
cordia told a CN correspondent. 
“We could do with more girls,” 
she added. “The farmers prefer 
them for fruit-picking because 
the girls have nimbler fingers.” 



Champions of the accordion 


Colin (left) and Clive 
Timms of Datchet, 
Buckinghamshire, are 
well - known enter¬ 
tainers in the district. 
Cofin, at M, and his 
brother, a year 
younger, are South 
Midlands and 
Southern Counties 
charfipions 



The slender loris comes from southern Asia, lives in 
trees, and is a creature of the night. These two 
specimens, Len and Lora, arrived at the London Zoo 
not long ago 

Jubilee of the American 
Boy Scouts 


MORE MUSEUM 
BOYS TO THE 
FORE 

The little Norfolk market town 
of Attleborough now has a 
museum, thanks to six local boys. 
It began with 15-year-old Anthony 
Underwood and his younger 
brother Nicholas forming a little 
collection in the attic of their 
home. Then they enlisted the help 
of four school chums and as a 
result their collection has grown 
and is now on view on the ground 
floor of a local doctor’s house. 
Opened to the public for the first 
time during a recent weekend, the 
museum raised £13 10s. for the 
World Refugee Year. 

Exhibits include models of air¬ 
craft, cars, and tanks all made by 
the boys. 


Lightning calculation 

The average flash of lightning is 
two miles long and takes about 
one ten-thousandth part of a 
second to travel that distance. This 
is among the findings of a team of 
South African scientists who have 
been making a study of lightning. 


In the Winter of 1909 an un¬ 
known Boy Scout helped a 
Chicago publisher, William Boyce, 
to find his way in a London fog. 
Offered a tip for his services, the 
lad explained: “Sir, I am a Boy 
Scout, and Scouts do not accept 
tips for good turns.” But that 
good turn had amazing results. 

The American publisher had 
not heard of Scouting before and 
making inquiries was soon finding 
out all about the movement from 
B.-P. himself. Shortly afterwards 
—on 8th February, 1910—Mr. 
Boyce,, with a group of interested 
friends, founded the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

That was 50 years ago, and so 
1960 has been declared Jubilee 
Year, to be observed in many 
ways all over the U.S.A. A special 
celebration is due to take place 


this week at the White House, 
Washington; and a commemora¬ 
tive stamp is being issued. 

Later on Scouts will encamp in 
public parks so that everyone may 
see them in action. 

A new book, The Golden Book 
of Scouting, is to be published this 
year, to give the history of the 
movement and its spread to 
America. 


Closer together 

Moves for closer links between 
The Boys’ Brigade and The 
Church Lads’ Brigade will include 
joint sports meetings and getting 
together at conferences and train¬ 
ing courses. . 
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STORM CLOUDS OVER 


ALGERIA 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

Algeria is a name that conjures up visions of pirates along 
the Barbary.Coast, and of the desert adventures of the Foreign 
Legion. But it has been making stormy headlines in the news of 
late for quite different reasons. 

This great country, about nine times the size of the United 
Kingdom, looks across the Mediterranean to France, to which 
country it has belonged for over a century. But like other 
African countries Algeria now faces grave problems arising 
from the conflicting wishes of its native peoples and the 
European settlers. 

A lgeria is separated from HKEE3I . J£ 3 BMMB 

France not only fay the wide nBjffSjwB? 1 * ijufBH 

Mediterranean but also by race WMmjjsir ' f ' 
and religion. France is largely „ * ji 

a Roman Catholic country; 5-Sp'' 

Algeria is a predominantly Muslim WSi I 1§§ 

country with an Arab culture ~ T ’ JB 

owing a great deal to old Turkish < 

influences. 

In 1830 a French army cap- m. y 

tured Algiers, which had long j:',*, - JR 

been a centre of piracy and danger J|| ’ v 

to Mediterranean trade. From 

then on French traders and ■■ 

soldiers settled in the city. Algeria 
was annexed to France in 1842, 

and mass colonisation began after £$L * / -J? 5 ? 

1870 when, as a result of the if • 

Franco-Prussian war, France lost 1 : tKO . ~ 

Alsace. Not only French, but 
Spanish, Italian, and Alsatian 
immigrants poured into Algeria. 


Outnumbered 

The descendants of these 
colons, or settlers, today number 
over a million. But they are vastly 
outnumbered by some ten million 
Muslims, whose population in¬ 
creases at the rate of a million 
every five years. 

More than half the Muslims are 
under the age of 25 and, like other 
peoples of Africa, they demand 
independence and freedom. They 
are citizens of France, free to 
come and go between Algeria 
and the “mother” country. 
But despite vast improvements 
brought about by French brains, 
capital, and enterprise, Arab 
standards of living in Algeria are 
still much lower than those of the 
colons. 

On the other hand, there are the 


President de Gaulle 

French families, long settled in 
Algeria, some of them for five 
generations. They fear that if 
Algeria becomes independent they 
will be submerged by Muslims. 

These facts should be taken into 
account when recent events are 
considered. During the last war 
France lost Syria. Under post¬ 
war pressures of nationalism she 
lost Iftdo-China and found her 
position in Africa threatened. The 
frustration of the Suez campaign 
in 1956 created further bitterness. 

What was known as the Fourth 
Republic, created in 1945 after 
the liberation of France from 
German occupation, wobbled from 
crisis to crisis. It had known more 
than 20 changes of Government 
when, on 13th May, 1958, revolt 
broke out in Algeria and, as a 
result, France called General 


OUR HOMELAND 


Reflection in the Thames at 
Whitchurch, Oxfordshire 


Charles de Gaulle back to power. 

De Gaulle was the national 
hero. When France was overrun 
he had organised the Free French 
forces to fight alongside the 
Allies. For 18 months after the 
war he was President of France, 
but resigned largely out of dis¬ 
gust with the politicians. 

Yet even in retirement his 
influence was felt. To the world 
at large he was, not just De 
Gaulle: he was France. And 
when, five years ago, the Muslims 
in Algeria began their struggle for 
independence, Frenchmen looked 
naturally to him. But the time for 
him was not ripe. 

Tragic revolt 

Jn those five years we have seen 
half a million French soldiers 
pinned down by Arab revolt in 
Algeria and some 70,000 rebels 
killed. Many of these same soldiers 
tasted bitter defeat in Indo-China. 
They are determined that France 
shall never lose Algeria. It was 
when the politicians in Paris 
seemed to them to be ready to 
treat with the rebels—who have 
since set up a provisional govern¬ 
ment in Tunis—that they called 
for De Gaulle. 

In 1958 the General returned 
to power on his own terms. Under 
a new constitution he became 
President for seven years and 
clipped the powers of the French 
Parliament. France began to 
breathe more freely. But the 
respite was short-lived. 

In a famous declaration last 
September, President de Gaulle 
offered Algeria self-determination, 
to take place after about four 
years. 

The Algerian people were to 
choose their own destiny. They 
would decide for themselves 
whether Algeria should become 
an integral part of France; 
whether it should have self-govern¬ 
ment in association with France; 
or whether it should have com-' 
plete independence. 

This offer appalled (he settlers, 
who are sure that, given free 
choice, the Muslims would decide 
on independence. It also appalled 
those generals—like Emile Massu— 
who brought De Gaulle to power 
in 1958. 

No silver lining 

Massu, commander - of the 
Algiers district, and popular 
among the settlers, waited for four 
months. By that time he could 
not contain his anger. He attacked 
President de Gaulle in an inter¬ 
view with a German newspaper¬ 
man, The President promptly dis¬ 
missed him, and that led to open 
revolt against De Gaulle's power 
among the settlers in Algeria, . 

This revolt, happily, was short¬ 
lived. General de Gaulle made 
a moving appeal for the restora¬ 
tion of law and order, and with 
the French Army in Algeria 
remaining loyal to him, the rebel 
settlers surrendered. 

But the war against the Muslim 
rebels drags on. The settlers see 
no hope in De Gaulle’s policy of 
scif-detfermination, There is still' 
no silver lining in the storm clouds 
over Algeria. 
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NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


A reward of £5 is being offered 
by the Rhodesian Livingstone 
Museum for the two-headed 
serpent, over 20 feet long, claimed 
to have been seen in the Zambesi 
River near Lusaka. 

Lifeboats rescued 551 people 
round the shores of Britain last 
year. 

INTERNATIONAL STAMP 

The International Postal Union 
is planning a stamp which can be 
used all over the world. 

There is already demand for 
tickets for the first performance at 
Nottingham's Civic Theatre not 
yet built! 1 It will be opened in 
the Summer of 1962. 

The Belgian Congo is to become 
an independent State on the 30th 
of June. 


Tower in ice 


New Zealand is to have State- 
controlled television. 

Messages and a photograph 
have been sent to Hawaii via the 
Moon from a U.S. Navy radio 
station in Maryland. The distance 
was nearly 500.000 miles; the lime 
taken was three seconds. 

British European Airways made 
a profit of about £2,000,000 last 
year, compared with less than 
£100,000 in (958. Passengers 
totalled 3,200,000. 

MORE GUIDES 

At the end of. 1959 there were 
566,694 Girl Guides in Britain, an 
increase of about 20,700 on the 
previous year. The number of 
Brownies increased by 10,000. 

Three thousand books for 
children of all ages will be on 
view in the School Library Exhibi¬ 
tion from March 2 to 15 at the 
National Book League's head¬ 
quarters, 7 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.l. 



This iced-cake model of the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa was 
seen at Britain’s I960 Hotel 
and Catering Exhibition at 
Olympia recently 

All about the 
Post Office 

The Post Office has issued a 
fascinating book, with plenty of 
pictures, to explain just how it 
works. 

Written by Mary F. Moore and 
called Our Post Office, it tells the 
story of three children on holiday 
who find a friendly welcome at a 
village shop, which is also a post 
office. One question leads to 
another, and in the end they visit 
the local postman’s cottage and 
hear him explain, in simple style, 
the great job of work which the 
Post Office does for people. 

They learn just what happens to 
letters and parcels between post¬ 
ing and delivery and in this way 
also come to learn the “do’s and 
don’ts ” of addressing them. A 
peep into the future of the 
mechanised post office service is 
also given. 

The book will be issued free to 
schoolteachers on application to 
their local Head Postmaster, and 
a coloured poster is also available 
showing the journey of a letter 
from sender to receiver. 


Each of Surrey’s 33 local 
authorities has agreed' to care for 
a refugee family, 

THEY SAY . ... 

daily- newspaper is the most 
impressive organisation in the 
world, and its power is tremend¬ 
ous. 

Lord llirkctt 
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Paddling on the Churn 


me 


This little craft, built partly 
of basketwork like a coracle, 
is handy for exploring narrow 
streams like the River Churn 
in Gloucestershire 

W I —. 

Norfolk’s golden 
sands 

There was another gold rush at 
California recently—not in the 
United States but a Norfolk beach, 
at a little clifftop hamlet near 
Great Yarmouth. A number of 
gold coins were picked up there 
following cliff falls after excep¬ 
tionally high tides and strong 
winds. 


Adding colour to 
white flowers 

A substance that will add colour 
to cut white flowers has been pro¬ 
duced by a Dutch firm after years 
of experiment. It consists of a 
powder—red, orange, yellow, blue 
—which is dissolved in water. 
The stems arc placed in. the solu¬ 
tion, and when the flowers have 
the required shade they are trans¬ 
ferred to fresh water in a vase. 
The flowers are said to keep their 
added colour for some consider¬ 
able time. 


Gold coins were found on the 
same stretch of beach a century 
ago, and with the famous Ameri¬ 
can gold rush fresh in mind this 
little corner of Norfolk was named 
California. 

Over the years since that first 
find other falls of cliff have 
brought to light various coins of 
The reigns of Henry VIII, Eliza¬ 
beth I, James I, and Charles I. 
Mr. Charles Green, a local archae¬ 
ologist, believes the coins may 
; haVe been buried by a Royalist 
family during the Civil War. 

Norfolk’s sands are truly golden! 


TOAD’S-EYE VIEW 

Have you ever tried to make 
friends with a toad? If so, a lady 
advertising in The Times would 
like to hear from you. She is writ¬ 
ing a book for children about life 
from a toad’s point of view. She 
says that they are highly intelli¬ 
gent creatures and often live in 
one place for as long as 40 years, 
greenhouses being among their 
favourite residences. So if your 
greenhouse happens to be a Toad 
Hall, write to Box 1778, The 
Times, London, E.C.4. 



Music as they like it 


Christine Hughes (centre) of Greenford, Middlesex, is a keen 
young dancer and was given a tape-recorder for Christmas. She 
likes practising dance routines to, recordings of her favourite 
music and she likes her friends to enjoy them too 


HANGING FROM 
A PLANE IN 
MID-AIR 

A sergeant in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force had a nerve- 
racking experience the other day 
over Greenwood airfield, Nova 
Scotia.' A landing wheel got 
jammed, Mid the aircraft, with 20 
people on board, circled the air¬ 
field for three hours while the 
crew tried to free it. 

Then Sergeant Tony Watters 
volunteered to work on it from 
outside the plane. With his feet 
held firmly by other members of 
the crew, he hung below the air¬ 
craft until he had freed the wheel 
so that the aircraft could land 
safely. 


3 

German children are 
fond of opera 


In Hamburg, the opera season 
for schoolchildren is in full swing. 
The State Opera House period¬ 
ically opens its doors on 
Wednesday mornings to boys and 
girls for special selections from 
the company’s programme. 
Children pay one mark for their 
seats and their school another 
mark. 

Performances are chosen accord¬ 
ing to age-groups. Juniors 
attending lighter operas such as 
The Magic Flute and The Barber 
of Seville. 

About a week before each 


performance, the Director c.f the 
Opera House calls teachers 
together and explains the next 
opera to be performed, aided by 
members of the company. The 
teachers then tell their pupils all 
about it so that they get the 
maximum enjoyment from their 
Visit. According to the Director 
“schoolchildren are among the 
most appreciative of audiences.” 

Hamburg, also has a voluntary 
organisation which arranges block 
bookings for operas and theatres 
at very low prices for its several 
thousand members: 


There is still time to enter 
this Great Competition for boys and girls ! 

The CN National 
Handwriting Test 
of 1960 


Bffli'fl'ITiiifiP 

Group A 


FIRST PRIZES ; 

To the School £50 

Prize-winning Pupil tit. 

SECOND PRIZES : 

To the School £25 

Prize-winning Pupil £5 

THIRD PRIZES : 

To the School £10 

Prize-winning Pupil £3 

FOURTH PRIZES : 

To the School £5 

Prize-winning Pupil. £2 


T HOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS have already sent for entry 
forms for Children's Newspaper's eighth nation-wide 
Handwriting Test. Is yours among them ? 

The Test is open to all full-time pupils under 18 years of 
age attending schools and colleges in Great Britain, all Ireland, 
and the Channel Islands. There are four age groups, and the 
prizes total £1,000 in value ! 

Entrants simply have to copy the Test Passage in their 
normal handwriting, as taught in school. This is printed on 
the special Entry Form which is issued only to schools. So 
if you would like to take part, please show this announcement 
to your Teacher and (unless the School has already applied) 
ask him or her kindly to complete the coupon below and post 
it to the address given on it. 

There is ho entry fee, but when returned every Form must 
have affixed to It a]Token marked “CN Writing Test I960” 
cut from Children's Newspaper ; one appears on the back page 
of this issue and it will be repeated each week during the Test. 

Note to Teachers: 

The Entry Form contains the Test Passage, space for the pupil's effort, and 
the full rules, and supplies are issued only to schools on request. If desired, a 
specimen copy will be sent before the full request is made. 

Teachers wishing to enter pupils are asked kindly to assess the number of 
forms required as closely as possible and to send for them on this coupon. 
The supply will then be sent free and post free , to be handed out at school. 

The Test effort may be done in school or at home, at the discretion of the 
Teacher,.who is.asked to sign it on completion. 

Last date for form applications, Monday, 29th February—dosing date for 
entries, Thursday, 31st March, and these when completed are to be sent in accord¬ 
ance with the rules on the Entry Form. 

r-—--——---j 

J To CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, Competition Dept., CN 5 1 

J 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Conip.) I 

{ Please send me (free and post free).....Entry Forms for the j 

j C N NATIONAL HANDWRITING TEST of 3963. | 

I l 

I ..... PRINCIPAL/FORM } 

( MASTER or MISTRESS } 

I School..«.. I 


Group B X’n 


FIRST PRIZES : 

To the School £50 

Prize-winning Pupil £10 

SECOND PRIZES t 
To the School £25 

Prize-winning Pupil £5 

THIRD PRIZES: 

To the School £10 

Prize-winning Pupil £3 

FOURTH PRIZES : 

To the School £5 

Prize-winning Pupil £2 

Group C uSteS 

FIRST PRIZES ; 

To the School £50 

Prize-winning Pupil £10 

SECOND PRIZES : 

To the School £25 

Prize-winning Pupil £5 

THIRD PRIZES : 

To the School £10 

Prize-winning Pupil £3 

FOURTH PRIZES : 

To the School £5 

Prize-winning Pupil £2 

Group D A u^ 3 ia° 

FIRST PRIZES : 

To the School £50 

Prize-winning Pupil £10 

SECOND PRIZES : 

To the School £25 

Prize-winning Pupil £5 

THIRD PRIZES : 

To the School £10 

Prize-winning Pupil £3 

FOURTH PRIZES : 

To the School £5 

Prize-winning Pupil £2 


50 Sports Prizes 


i 


j School'Address ....... 

I - 

j .... 

J This coupon may be posted under 2d. stamp if sent unsealed. 


100 Cameras 
1,000 Fountain Pens 
and 10,000 
Certificates oi Merit 
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BOY WHO IS BUILDING More trouble 


A REAL PLANE 


H7 lf a plane is better than none, 
especially when it is the 
extraordinary craft we can see in 
B.B.C. Junior TV’s All Your Own 
on 21st February. It is a Vickers 
M 22 monoplane,' designed in 
1912, but never built. 

Showing it off will be 13-year- 
old Anthony Bianchi of Ashford 
Green, Middlesex. With his 
father he is constructing the air¬ 
craft, full-scale, from old blue 
prints lent by the Vickers works. 

All Your Own editor Joanne 
Symons, who has seen the plane, 
'tells me the fuselage is complete 
and one wing has been fitted on. 
Anthony will describe the con¬ 
struction and tell how he hopes to 
see it flown in the near future. 
B.B.C. Television have promised 
to show a film of that event. 

The only plane at all similar to 
this model, it seems, was crash- 
landed in the Antarctic during 

Lad who dreamed 
in class 

Look out for an unusual little 
film in B.B.C. Junior TV next 
Wednesday (17th Feb.). Made in 
Sweden and called Wind from the 
Went, it is about a small boy sit¬ 
ting in his classroom at the end of 
Winter. He goes into a daydream, 
imagining that he is back in the 
days of his grandfather, a Lap¬ 
lander, tending herds of reindeer. 


Sir Douglas Mawson's expedition 
in 1911, It was seen there as 
recently as 1947. .. 

. This edition of All Your Own 
will mark the programme's 75th 
birthday. Among the guests will 
be the runners-up in auditions for 
the Christmas Nativity play, 
Anuthl and the Night Visitors, 
and the boy, Christopher Nicholls 


PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


Schoolgirls! 


THERE’S . A WHOLE NEW WORLD 
OF ADVENTURE, FUN AND FASHION 
IN COLOUR OPEN fO YOU IN 


YOUR OWN NEW 
PICTURE-PACKED WEEKLY 

THERE’S ballet, horse riding, and 
lots of thrilling adventure stories and 
pictures in its 20 beautiful pages,' 
many in full colour. 

THERE’S a lovely FREE gift— 
"My Friendship Book”—to hold all 
your secrets, inside every copy.’ 


TELL YOUR 
NEWSAGENT 
YOU MUST HAVE 


for the 
Glitheroe Kid 

U£iscmcF comes to B.B.C. Child- 
, ten's Hour on Saturday in the 
shape of Jimmy. Clitheroc, that 
five-foot imp from Lancashire. 
Jimmy is famous as the Clithcroe 
Kid who is not above letting out 
the white mice in Woman's Hour 
or pouring health salts into the 
saxophones. / 

On Saturday he is to be heard 
in Girl Trouble, a repeat of'one 
of his programmes, last year in 
the Light Programme. We meet 
Jimmy and his family, Peter Sin- 


Russ Conway keeps the 
jangle box locked 


of Rayleigh, Essex, who actually 
look the part last year. 

First runner-up was Peter 
Rhodes, of Stavclcy, Derbyshire, 
who understudied Christopher. 
The others arc John CoxalI. of 
Kingston-on-Thames, and Stephen 
Easter, an American boy living. 
at Headington, Oxford. 

AH four boys will join in He re¬ 
ward the Wake, verses by Herbert 
and Eleanor Farjeon specially set 
to music for All. Your Own by 
composer John Hodgkis. 


A SUNSHINE WEEKLY 


The paper that’s just like Mummy’s—Every Monday 5d. 


'J’ms week you may 
have seen pianist 
Russ Conway doing a 
short trailer for his 
new B.B.C. television 
series beginning oil 
Friday. I was in the 
studio when he made 
this two-minute film. 

The new piece he 
played is called Royal 
; Event, a striking march 
tune very different 
1 from his famous Side 
, Saddle. During the 
“ warm-up” before 
; filming, he played Side 
: Saddle nearly a dozen 
times, 

“I always choose my titles after 
] have composed the time,” Russ 
told me. “But ‘Royal’ was in my 
mind before I got the notes 
. down." 

Russ Conway will use two 
pianos during the series. One is 


an ordinary concert instrument, 
but the other has been specially 
treated to give the well-known 
Russ Conway “jangle box" effect. 
When Russ is not around it will 
be kept locked. Only, he and the 
tuner will play it. 


MEN WHO JUMP FROM 100 
FEET—FOR FUN 


Jimmy Clitheroe 

clair as Jimmy’s grandfather and 
Patricia Burke as his mother. Also 
in the picture is the young Here¬ 
ford actress, Diana Day, who was 
17 when Girl Tronbleytds recorded. 

AWARD FOR A 
WARM-UP 

'yY’HEN the B.B.C. recently tele- 
recorded a Ken Dodd Show 
at. Manchester Hippodrome,' pro¬ 
ducer Albert Stevenson appeared 
before the audience of 1,200 for a 
five-minute “warm-up." This is 
an old B.B.C. custom, the idea be¬ 
ing to get the audience in a jolly 
mood for when the programme 
goes on the air, '. 

Unluckily, there was a technical 
breakdown and the" programme 
could not . start/ So Albert 
Stevenson,'who is an old hand at 
show business, had to go on talk¬ 
ing and joking for what seemed to 
him an eternity. He got roars of 
applause. '■ 

Now Albert has been presented 
with a silver' tankard. engraved 
with the words: “B.B.C. Tele¬ 
vision Longest Warm-Up Award, ; 
Albert Stevenson, 38 minutes.” 

Journey round 
the world 

gooN we shall be able to see the 
world on Associated-Rediffu¬ 
sion, A new children’s serial be¬ 
ginning in April will be called 
Foreign Correspondent. The 
principal actors will be a father 
and mother and their two children, 
a boy and a girl, whose business is 
to secure on-the-spot stories in a 
journey-right round the globe. 


J)avid Attenborough is busy 
• just now at the B.B.C.’s Ealing 
film studios, preparing a Spring¬ 
time TV series about his recent 
journeyings in the South Seas. 1 
hear that his theme this time will 
be people, not animals. 

During his travels he met and 
filmed the Queen of Tonga and 
. afterwards got pictures of the 
sacred: Kava drinking ceremony 
' and other rites and customs which 
are rapidly dying out. 


But the most sensational pic¬ 
tures, I hear, were taken in die 
New Hebrides. Viewers will s*e 
. the laiid-.diveTs who jump to the 
ground from towers 81} to 100 feet 
high. - On their feet and ankles 
they . tie. enormous vine' branches 
which break the fall. 

“I didn't see a single man suffer 
any injury," says Attenborough. 
. “All the same, I decided not to 
try it myself!" 

Other films will show the fire- 
walkers of Fiji. 


Sam has the key 
of the door 


Zoo Time this week and next, 
because Dr, Desmond Morris’ 
popular programme is going off 
the air for a lime. 

This Thursday the cameras visit 
the Children’s Zoo for ctose-up 
pictures of chicks hatching out. 
Viewers •will see some monkeys, 
too, chief among them being Sam 
the Chimp. The subject is intelli¬ 
gence tests, and a number of new 


knows where they are kept, and if 
he is given the key of the cup¬ 
board, can you blame him if he 
takes the hint? 

Next week 1 hope to give details 
of forthcoming Granada pro¬ 
grammes on Thursdays. They will 
include Four Feather Falls, some¬ 
thing new in Westerns as all the 
characters are puppets with elec¬ 
tronic voices. 
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UNUSUAL FOREIGN STAMPS 

plus a Nestle’s Super Stamp Album 



and a chance to win a guaranteed 

WRIST WATCH WORTH 45/- 




FREE SUPER 
STAMP ALBUM 

Specially designed to hold your 
Nestle’s Milk Stamp Collection. 
Sixteen pages chock-a-block 
with pictures, maps and 
fascinating facts about the 
countries where the stamps 
come from. When you 
send for your stamps 
you’ll receive fyll details 
of how to get the 
Super Stamp Album. 


SEND FOR THESE FREE STAMPS 

Here are the fifth two sets of the Nestie's Milk stamp collection. Just send 
two labels from any size tin or two tube cartons of Nestle’s Milk for each 
set you wish. Look for the two NEW sets of stamps offered monthly 
in this magazine. Twelve sets altogether, forty-three stamps AND 
THEY’RE ALL FREE. Valid in U.K. only. 


YOU CAN WIN ONE OF 
THESE GUARANTEED 
WRI§T WATCHES 

500 boys and girls will be the envy of their class 
mates-when they win a beautiful timepiece worth 
45/-. When you send for your stamps you’ll receive 
full details of how to win a watch. 







Nestle’s Milk Stamp Offer, Dept. R.7 
P.O. Box 441, 89 Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W.5 

Please send me the following set(s) of stamps. 
I enclose two Nestle’s Milk labels for each set. 
Also full details of how to get my free Super Stamp 
Album and a chance to win a guaranteed wrist watch. 


Valid in the U.K. only. 

Please put a cross in the appropriate square, (HI 
□ Set 9 China Set‘B’ 

I I Set 10 French Somaliland Set ‘B’ 

Total labels enclosed 2 (~1 4 [~~| 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


i *•«*♦*«•*••»*♦♦**••••••••' 




COUNTY.. 


|jj My Mother Mould like the 7iR££ A/estfe's Milk cookery kook 
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COMMONWEA 


The main street of Hargeisa, seat of the government of the Protectorate 


i Somalis of the Borama district adjoining Ethiopia 





*- 


Wandering herdsmen in search of grazing ground for their goats. ( 
which the herdsmen use as their homes, to be set up at night 


Learning a new tongue. An open-air English class at a Somali school, 
are Elementary and Intermediate schools, and trade training ce 


There 





Shirt-makers’ shop in the open air at Hargeisa 


Home for these boys is a hut of straw 
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LTH PANORAMA 


SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 


COMAULAND Pl'OtCCtOiatC ill 

~ East Africa is a mountainous, 
semi-desert country, stretching for 
some. '430 miles' along- the 
southern shore of the Gulf of 
Aden. The area is 68,000 square 
miles, and the population about . 
640.000. consisting mainly of wan¬ 
dering Somali tribesmen. 

T n 1887 a British Protectorate 
over the coastal region was 
proclaimed after treaties had been 
made with various local tribes. 
During the next ten years the 
boundaries of the Protectorate 
were established by agreement 
with France, Italy, and Ethiopia. 
Tn 1899 a fanatical Somali leader 
(nicknamed the Mad Mullah) 
began raids to harass the British. 


For several years small British 
force's tried to maintain peace in 
the interior, but in 1910.they with¬ 
drew to the coast, and not until; 
1920 was the. Mad Mullah 
finally vanquished. In August 1940 
Italian forces invaded the country 
and remained until driven out by 
the British in 1941. Today the 
Protectorate is administered by a 
Governor and a Legislative Coun¬ 
cil. Independence may be granted 
within the next two or three years. 

'J'iie. life of the Somalis centres 
round their herds; it is esti¬ 
mated that they own over a 
million camels, nearly 24 million 
sheep, and over It million goats. 
The principal exports are skins, 
sheep, goats, cattle, and resins. 


The tiny parish church used by the Christian community at Hargeisa 


Tree which yields the gum called frankincense Rough bricks ready for the builder 


Where there’s modern transport there’s a petrol station, even in the wilderness 


The Somalis are a Muslim people and this is one of their mosques in the port of Berbera 


Young villagers armed with long-shafted spears 


Chieftain of one of the many Somali tribes Smart bandsmen of the Somali Scouts 
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In the strange 
of beetles 
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ON RECORD 

New discs to note 


JPor every hundred naturalists, 
young and old, who are in¬ 
terested in butterflies and moths, 
there can hardly be a score who 
pay much attention to other kinds 
of insect. This is perhaps not sur¬ 
prising, for with the possible 
exception of the dragonflies the 
butterflies and moths (Lepidoptcra 
to entomologists) are much the 
most attractive insects to look at. 

Yet it is also a great pity, for 
there are many other groups of 
insects, all of them interesting in 
various ways. If any of my readers 
should want to strike out on their 
own a little, they would do well 
to think of beetles as an interest¬ 
ing group to tackle; and I- can 
think of no book more helpful 
than one of the latest additions to 
Messrs. Warne’s famous Wayside 
and Woodland series. This is 


Beetles of the British Isles, by 
E. F. Linssen (two volumes, 30s. 
each). 

It is inevitable that a good book 
on British beetles with excellent 
colour plates should be fairly large 
and comparatively expensive, be¬ 
cause there are such a lot of 


beetles. In 1945, when the latest 
list was published, 3,690 species of 
beetle were recognised as British, 
with another 21 ranking as casual 
immigrants or accidental introduc¬ 
tions. This compares with 68 
butterflies and about 750 of the 
larger moths. 

Beetles, being insects, all have 
six legs. All of them, too, are 
able to fly, though this is not 
generally realised, their wings be¬ 
ing normally tucked away under a 
pair of hard wing-cases called 
elytra. 

Some beetles, such as the well- 
known whirligigs, regularly live 
in the water and swim. The 
whirligigs have the curious habit 
of swimming round and round on 
the surface of the water; and, 
becoming much excited at the 
approach of danger, they whirl 
round even faster. 
This obviously pro¬ 
tects them from 
attack, because it is 
very difficult to pick 
out a single beetle as 
prey when half a 
dozen or -more are 
whirling round and 
round in all direc¬ 
tions. Only in the 
last resort will the 
whirligig beetles dive. 

One of the best- 
known British beetles 
is the large stag 
beetle; it is to be 
seen mostly in the 
southern half of 
England. The male 
stag beetle is our 
largest native beetle. 
Sometimes as much as 
four inches long, it is 
equipped with large 
toothed mandibles that look, 
despite the name, rather more like 
the claws of a lobster than the 
antlers of a stag. 

Another well-known beetle, 
which not everybody realises is a 
beetle, is the glow-worm. Here it 
is the female which is distinctive, 


world 



Female glow-worm 

Wm Markham 


and "emits a light produced by the 
oxidation of a chemical called 
luciferin. 

The object of the female glow¬ 
worm’s light, which it can 
“switch” cn or off at will, is to 
attract the male glow-worm, and 
he is equipped with specially large 
eyes (“all the better to see you 
with, grandma!”) and wings which 
enable him to fly quickly in the 
direction of any light he sees. 
Incidentally, even a glow-worm’s 
eggs are slightly luminous. 

Curiously enough, the creature 
that most people at once think of 
when the word “ beetle ” is men¬ 
tioned—the “black beetle” or 
cockroach—is not a beetle at all. 
Nor for that matter is it black. 
Cockroaches belong to a quite 
distinct order of insects called 
Dermaptera, which includes the 
earwigs. And the common cock¬ 
roach, which still inhabits old 
houses -in some places, is coloured 
brown. Richard Fitter 


39,000 New Schools 

In Mexico, where education is 
not compulsory, four-and-a-half 
million children attend primary 
schools each day. But these 
schools are often no more than 
a room set aside in a village house 
where villagers who can read and 
write do the teaching. 

Now, under a ten-year plan, 
39,000 modern schools are to be 
built. It is expected that bv 1970 
all Mexican children under the age 
of 14 will be having compulsory 
and free education. 


THE VISCOUNTS: That’s All 
Right on Pye N15249. A new 
British vocal group sing this 
snappy song in a way which is 
very much “all right” for those 
who like a bouncy beat. You can 
hear every word and the voices 
blend well. In fact, the signs are 
good for these musical Viscounts. 
<45. 6s. 4d.) 

CLIFFORD CURZON: Grieg 
Piano Concerto in A Minor; 
Franck Variations Symphoniques; 
Litolff Scherzo. On Decca LXT 
5547. Three splendid performances 
by one of our most outstanding 
concert pianists, with the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. His per¬ 
formance of the Grieg concerto 
alone would make this recording 
a “must.” When it is coupled 
with the sensitive Franck Varia¬ 
tions, then it becomes even more 
important that this disc should 
join your collection. (LP. 38s. 1 id.) 

DAVID WHITFIELD: Song Of 
The Dreamer and My Only Love 
on Decca FI II96. Most important 
consideration for a Whitfield song 



is a good melody. Both sides of 
this disc have fine tunes ideally 
, suited to David’s strong approach. 

(45. 6s.) 


RENATA TEBALDI ;■ Tosco on 
Decca LXT5554/5 and stereo 
SXL218CI1. This recording of 
Puccini’s dramatic opera is out¬ 
standing, and mainly through the 



superb singing of Renata Tebaldi, 
who brings a special beauty to the 
tragic ToSca. Mario del Monaco 
and George London provide splen¬ 
did support, making this altogether 
a feast of wonderful sound. 
(LPs. 38s. ljd. each.) 

WINIFRED ATWELL: Rumpus 
on Dccca FI 1195. While Winnie 
was in Australia she received news 
of a new piano piece. Winnie 
loved it, and as soon as she came 
home to London she went along 
to the studios and the result was 
Rumpus. The tune is the most 
catchy she has yet recorded. 
| (45. 6s.) 

DANNY KAYF: Dinah, Anatolc 
Of Paris!, Tchaikovsky, and Minnie 
> The Moodier on Fontana 
TFE17180. If you enjoy tongue- 
twisters. then you must have a 
copy of this hilarious record. No- 
one could compete with Danny 
when he begins to recite the names 
of more than a hundred Russian 
composers in Tchaikovsky, though 
you will find it great fun to try. 
Or you can join in the funny 
noises in Minnie The Moodier. 
(EP. 12s. 3d.) 



Male stag beetle 



JET-PROPULSION FOR AIRCRAFT WAS A WON¬ 
DERFUL DISCOVERY. BUT NATURE WAS ALREADY E 
USING IT. THE-OCTOPUS AND CUTTLEFISH CAN ■' 
MOVE AT HIGH SPEED BY SUCKING IN WATER/ f 
COMPRESSING IT AND EJECTING IT FORWARDS 
t THROUGH A TUBE CALLED THE SYPHON. THIS..,.. 


...'PUSHES-THEM-BAcXWARDS BY REACTION. 

•WE.CAN'SEE OTHEB..EXAMPLES OF JET. 

P Ft.OPULS IO N ' AT-WORK IN OUR LOCAL POND. 
MAYFLIES AND DRAGONFLIES SPEND THE FIRST. 


...PART OF THEIR UVES AS. UNDER-WATER SWIMM¬ 
ING CREATURES CALLED LARVAE OR NYMPHS." 
THE FORMIDABLE NYMPH OF. THE "DRAGONFLY, 
SPURTS WATER WITH GREAT FORCE FROM ITS 
TAIL TO SHOOT. ABOUT THE POND IN SEARCH 
'OF ITS PREY. 
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THE TROUBLE WITH 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


While Darbishire is running his 
hath he leaves liis cubicle and is 
nimble to re-enter as the towel 
rail has fallen against the door. 
.At Mr. Carter’s suggestion Mr. 
Wilkins goes quickly by ladder up 
to the bathroom window and 
climbs in just in time to stem the 
flood. He is remonstrating with 
Darbishire and Jennings, when 
Atkinson, Venables, and Temple 
arrive to announce it flood in 
bathroom . 2—where Jennings 
should be. They hasten along the 
landing to find the floor awash. 

6. T roubled waters 

J unnincs stared at the stream in 
speechless dismay. What on 
earth had happened? He knew he 
had turned the taps off, and in any 
case there had hardly been time 
for the bath to have tilled up and 
overflowed while he had been 
away. He pushed his way through 
the excited onlookers. The first 
thing he saw was Mr, Wilkins 
squelching about on the linoleum 
in water lapping the wells of his 
shoes. The bath was almost 
empty and both taps were turned 
off. How, therefore . . .? 


Then he saw his snorkel. One 
end was still immersed tinder the 
receding level of the water ;' the 
other, dangling over the side of 
-the bath, was pouring the last 
remaining gallons over the floor 
in a steady stream. 

Mr. Wilkins, too, had spotted 
the cause of the trouble. With a 
cry of exaspentipn he. seized the 
snorkel and brandished it as 
though engaged in a life and 
death struggle with a poisonous 
snake. Then, finding that he was 
emptying the contents of the tube 
into his trouser turn-ups he hurled 
the offending object into the bath 
and turned to the culprit in a state 
of quivering indignation. 

"Dob! I—I—I . . . What on 
earth do you mean by playing 
a trick like this!” he spluttered. 

“I'm terribly sorry, sir,” Jen¬ 
nings apologised, “It wasn't 
meant to be a trick, sir.” 

“Ho, sir. Actually it’s strictly 
scientific,” explained Temple. “We 
found that out the day before 
yesterday when . we used it for 
changing the goldfish water. You 
see the water rises up the spout 
and ...” 


- Mr. Wilkins cut .short the 
scientific explanation. Interesting 
though the subject might be on 
some . other, occasion, this, was 
hardly the moment he. felt to 
listen , to 'Temple expounding the 
principles, of elementary hydraul¬ 
ics. 

■ “Be quiet, boy!” he snapped. 
.“Til inquire into the whys and 
wherefores when we’ve mopped up 
this flood. And that goes for 
you, too, Jennings. I’ll have a 
thing or two to say to you as 
soon as I’ve got the situation 
under control." 

Too successful 

Jennings said nothing; his mind 
was busy with the cause of the 
accident. Now he came to think 
of it he could remember picking 
up the snorkel from the bottom of 
the bath and laying it over the 
side. At the time it had seemed 
a perfectly natural thing to do 
and it had never occurred to him 
that this simple action had trans¬ 
formed his snorkel into a siphon. 
The operation which had proved 
so successful for draining the 
goldfish tank had worked with the 


same relentless 
efficiency in emptying 
his bath. 

Offers of help 
poured in on ' Mr. 

Wilkins from the rest 
of the group. 

“Sir, please, sir. 

Shall we help ivtbp 
up, sir?” asked Atkin¬ 
son. 

"Yes, you’d better. 

Off you go and get 
some cloths and 
buckets'and things, 
from the, broom cup-. 
board.” As Atkinson 
■ sped away on his' 
errand the duty 
master turned towards 
the remaining helpers, 
most of whom were 
removing . their bed- 
room slippers and 
rolling up the legs of 
their pyjama trousers. 

“Como along now, 
you others. Don’t 
just stand there doing nothing. 
This is a bathroom, not a paddling 
pool. Start mopping up at once.” 

“Yes, sir. What with, sir?” 
asked Temple. 

“Anything you can find.” 

Temple glanced round in search 
of equipment. “Shall I use Jen¬ 
nings’ bath towel, sir? There isn't 
anything else.”- 

“A1I right then, use that,” Mr. 
Wilkins ordered. Matron would 
probably raise objections, he 
thought, but after all this was an 
emergency demanding prompt 
action. “It’s not only flooding 
this room that matters," he went 



With the exception of ’Jennings, the 
mopping-up party enjoyed their tasW 

on. “If the water seeps through 
the floor it'll do untold damage 
in the room below’.” 

Darbishire picked up the lino¬ 
leum bath mat and inspected the' 
floor beneath. “It’s already gone 
through, sir,” . he annoupcCd, 
“There’s a wide gap in the floor¬ 
boards just here and it's all pour¬ 
ing 'down like a waterfall, sir.” 

“And over here, too, sir,” 
Venables announced from the far 
corner in tones of ghoulish delight. 
“There’s a massive great river 
belting through this crack and 
overflowing in all directions, sir.” 

Continued on page 11 




FROM THE MOON... 

This interesting view will be seen, by space travellers when they land on the 
moon. It is but one of 16,000 pictures which fill the pages of ’' \ V 

ARTHUR MEE’S 


THIS wonderful series of books is 
packed full of the most interesting 
and fascinating things—the .world’s ; 
knowledge—all of which will be of 
tremendous help to you with’ your 
school lessons 'and in enabling you 
to find all sorts of interesting thifigs 
to do in your spare time! 

Ask your Mother or Father to 
fill in and send off the coupon for 
a FREE 28 page booklet which 

describes in detail the Children’s <>/ "he children's Ency- 

Ftievelnriedia clopedia are shown here in a 

x-ncyciopcaia. solid Oak Bookcase which is 

presented FREE with every set . 

I ‘ ' -- 

! To ; THE EDUCATIONAL BOOK CO. LTD., 
j New Fleetway House, Farrington Street, London, E.C. 4 . 

I Please send me the FREE Booklet which describes the Children’s Encyclopedia 

I NAME... 

I ADDRESS .......’....-.... 

! ..j... c.n.oo 
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FIRST STOP GIBRALTAR 


A LETTER FOR YOU FROM GIBRALTAR 

You will receive this SOUVENIR COVER 


★ 

ALSO 

FREE 



A really rxcitiu/' offer to .all new members of the STERLING. STAMP CLVfi. 
Club members receive Approval selections — attractive genuine'postage stamps 
clearly priced. Your selection will arrive by Air in this super, specially designed 
hi-coloured envelope with a set of three Gibraltar stamps (we, are Bare you 
won't have these in your collection!). Just send us your name and address and a 
3d, stamp towards expenses <fc in a week ox so your letter from Gibraltar will arrive 1 
Writ* today to take up this great offer! 

{Please tell von r Parents you are ic riling.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

. tDEPT. CM75). LANCING, SUSSEX. ENGLAND 



S3 GREAT 
BRITAIN 

including high values for 
1 /6 only with Approvals 

Please teU your parents 

AVON STAMPS 

4) NORTH WALSHAM, NORFOLK 


MATCHBOX LABELS 


100 European 

4/- 

f 100 Asian 

4/6 

50 Belgium 

2/9 

‘ 50 Japan 

2/9 

10 Portugal 

2/6 1 

1 50 World 

2/3 


20 Assorted Eookmatch Covers S/» 
Album Holding 375 Labels 3/- 
All items Post Free. Approvals on request. 
Please tell your parents. C«W.O. tot 
PH ILL A BEL TRADE DIVISION LTD. 
15/16 NASSAU STREET, LONOON, W.l 


I everyone ordering one ol these 


PACKETS 


50 diff. 

100 diff. 


290 diff. 

Australia 1/9 

Russia 

5/- 

Czech. 6/- 

Malaya 

3/6 

Spain 

2/3 

China 3/6 

S. Africa 2/9 

U.S.A. 

4/- 

500 diff. 

Brazil 

1/6 

Mozambique 15/- 

Austria 17/6 

Eire 

4/6 

Colombia 

8/6 

Germany 14/- 

Israel 

10/- 

Holland 

2/- 

Hungary 20/- 


Please tell yotir parents , 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.Q. LIST FREE. 
Battstimps (L), 16 Kidderminster Ed.. Croydon, Surrey 


FREE 17- 

(CATALOGUE VALUE) 

PACKET OF 100ALL DIFF. 
STAMPS PLUS SUPER 
PERFORATION GAUGE 

to all applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage, 
i- - Pfeose tel/ your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CNI3), 

53 Newlyn Way,Parlcstone, Poole, DORSET 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

<All Different) 


100 China 
100 Hungary 
100 Germany 
100 France 
100 Italy 
100 Denmark 
100 Spain 
100 Austria 
25 Malaya 
10 Zanzibar 
10 Aden ' 

10 Cyprus 
7 Brunei 


1/6 

2 /- 

1/3 

2/3 

2 /- 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

1/6 

2/6 

2/6 

1/3 

1/3 


100 Czechoslovak. 3/6 
25 Egypt 1/3 

25 Eire 2/- 

25 Finland 1/- 

100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 


50 

10 St. Lucia 
10 Barbados 
100 World 
100 Br. Empire 
50 Australia 
10 Iceland 


2 /- 

3/- 

2 /- 

2 /- 

3/6 

2/6 

1/3 


Orders tinder 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage. 

Gibbons' 1960 Simplified Whole World 
Catalogue, 1,008 Pages lists 99,800 stamps, 
has over 15,400 Illustrations. Price 22/6, 


plus 2/- postage. Contains a mine 
information lor the Junior collector. 


of 


J. A. L. FRANKS, LTD, CDept. C.NJ, 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 * 


ft FINE MALAYA COMMEMORATIVES & PICTORIALS 



3 d 


FOR 

(post free) 


To all asking to see our 
Quality Approvals we 
will send these 8 large 
MALAYA for 3d. only 
(Abroad 1 /- extra 
Regd.). WITHOUT 
APPROVALS Price 1/6. 
Adult collectors catered 
for. Monthly selections 
speciality. If you wish 
you may Join THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB, 
Sub. 1/-. Approvals sent 
Monthly. Fine Gifts. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 
TeU your parents. 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept, 105), Canterbury, Kent 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY and WELDONS KNITTING PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection at your newsagents, woolshop or 
wherever knitting patterns are sold. 

Price ------ 6d. each 


WORLD OF STAMPS 
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SPORT IN SNOW AND 

SUNSHINE 


success. He received little encour¬ 
agement in his native Italy, so he 
came to this country and he was 


A quiet valley in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains of Cali¬ 
fornia is now buzzing with activity. 
More than a thousand competitors 
from over 30 countries are gather¬ 
ing in Squaw Valley for the 
Winter Olympic Games, which 
begin there on Thursday, 18th 
February. 

Winter sports experts from Aus¬ 
tria and Germany have helped 
American architects to design a 
complete sports centre. And to 
cater for the needs of competitors, 
two churches, a batik, a laundry, 
and eveh a hospital have been 
built. 

The United States Post Office 
has prepared special stamps to 
mark, the Winter Games. - Blue in 
colour, the 
stamps show 
the Olympic 
emblem of 
five linked 
circles, repre¬ 
senting t h e 
five conti- 
nents from 
which com¬ 
petitors come, 
and a snow¬ 
flake to sym¬ 
bolise the ice 
and snow on 
which the various events take 
place. These include ski-ing, skat¬ 
ing, ice-hockey, and the biathlon, 
an event which combines cross¬ 
country ski-ing with rifle shooting. 

g ports of a different kind, soccer 
and cycling, are depicted on 
the new series of charity stamps 
issued in the Spanish colonies of 
Ifni and Guinea, in West Africa. 

There are three stamps in each 
series, those from Ifni showing 
footballers and those from Guinea 




POURING WATER 
DOWN THE WELL 

Civil engineers have worked out 
a scheme for increasing London’s 
water supply in times of drought, 
such as occurred last Summer. 
The increase can be as much as 
1 % million gallons a day. 

During the Winter, when w f ater 
is plentiful and demand less, water 
is drawn from filtration plants in 
the Lee Valley and siphoned into 
local wells. It passes into the sand 
and chalk—the natural reservoir 
supplying the wells—and is safely 
stored there until it is needed. 

Results show that 30 per cent 
of the siphoned water was 
recovered and that the previous 
steady fall in the water-level of 
the area was checked. The output 
of private wells also proved to be 
maintaining itself instead of falling. 


being devoted to cycling. On one 
of the cycling stamps, you can see 
the unusual sight of an African 
boy perched on an old-fashioned 
“Penny-farthing” bicycle. He 
seems to be managing his un¬ 
wieldy machine remarkably well. 

Spanish Sahara, another of 
Spain’s African colonies, has 
chosen to depict Arab postmen on 
its three charity stamps. Even 
with the charity premium on each, 
these stamps have a low face 
value and should be quite easy to 
obtain. In future, Fernando Po 
and Rio Muni, the two provinces 
which make up Spanish Guinea, 
are also to have separate stamp 
issues. 

JProm Czechoslovakia comes a 
series of six stamps which will 
interest all radio enthusiasts. 
Each stamp portrays a pioneer of 
wireless telegraphy, with a picture 
recalling his invention. 

On the 60-heller stamp is the 
great Signor Marconi. Britain can 
claim some credit for Marconi's 



allowed to carry out his experi¬ 
ments on the roof of the General 
Post Office in London. 

Later, in 1901, having erected a 
wireless transmitter at Poldhu, in 
Corn-wall, Marconi sailed across 
the Atlantic to Newfoundland. 
There he was able to pick up 
signals sent out at pre-arranged 
times by the Poldhu transmitter.- 
Radio had spanned the Atlantic. 

Other radio pioneers portrayed 
on the new Czechoslovak stamps 
include Nikola Tesla, of Yugo¬ 
slavia, and the Russian professor 
of, physics, Alexander Popov, who 
is now known to have sent wire¬ 
less signals over short distances 
even earlier than Marconi did. 

C. W. Hill 


FOUR SQUARE ATTRACTIONS 


£2 FREE 

(Cat alogae Value) 

Our sensational Treasure Trove 
packet containing hundreds of 
stamps and cataloguing well over, 
£2, will be sent free to anyone re¬ 
questing our wonderful Approvals. 
Postage and pocking Ad. 

A FREE ALBUMS 400 STAMPS 

To start you on the enjoyable 
hobby of stamp collecting this 
sensational offer will be sent to 
anyone requesting our wonderful 
Approvals. 

Postage and packing 1 /-. 

V - FREE IN STAMPS 

1. For every friend you interest 
in joining our Approval Club. 
Ask for our introduction forms. 

2. As an introductory offer you 
may have the first 1 /- free 
instead of a free gift. 

MONTHLY FREE GIFTS 

With every Approval sending you 
request, we will include a specially 
selected free gift of stamps which 
will enrich your collection 

OR 

You can send to us for our list of 
attractive offers and 

PICK YOUR OWN FREE GIFTS. 

Write today including a 3d. stamp for ©ur reply and "ask your parents* permission. 

iHijfotlttUreg Ufa., CN7,14 St. James’s St., Brighton, Sx. 


PLUS 


200 ] 2 FROM . 
STAMPS 


To all who request discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. Please tell 
your parents. 

BAYONA STAMP CO. (CN), HETSOMS AYE., 
GREENBACK, HORTHWICH, CHESHIRE. 


INDONESIA ANIMALS 

This week's Tree Gilt is a delight!ol set ol 
Animal Stamps from Indonesia. They 
include the TAPIR and the ORANG-UTAN. 
You will be pleased Indeed to display them 
In youT album. Just request Approvals and 
enclose 3d. postage. 

J. NORRIS (Dept. C.N.15), 

17 Chlltera Road, DUNSTABLE, Beds. 

I Please tell j/our parents.) 


31 ANIMAL STAMPS 
FREE! 

Simply sire us your 
name and address and 
enclose 3d. for postage 
And we will send this 

WONDERFUL 
PACKET OF 
STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF 
CHARGE 

In addition marveUous Approvals wild 
accompany each gift. No obligation to buy 
anything. 

Please tell your parents you are writing. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

I Dept. E.541, Bridgnorth, Shropshire 



30 DIFFERENT CRE ” r g" T AE< FREE 

This fine packet containing stamps issued from 1858—1958, com- 
xnemoratives and values to 5/-catalogued over 7/- sent FREE to all 
applicants for our British Colonial Approvals enclosing 3d, stamp. 
{Please lell your parents.) 


GREAT BRITAIN SPECIAL OFFERS 
1955 Q.E. £1 FINE USED 5/- PARCEL POST.. 2/6 
1958 EMPIRE GAMES SET FINE USED..1/6 SET 


R. J. SMITH & SON, 81 REDBREAST RD., BOURNEMOUTH 
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FIVE ANIMALS 
FROM ONE 



'J'ake the letters which form the 
name of this big animal and 
put them in tire correct spaces to 
complete the names (reading down) 
of live animals of the. cat family. 

Word square 

J)estructive pests. 

Land measure. 

Found in plenty in a forest. 
Appear. 


GIVE IT A NAME 

M* first is made with meat or 
fruit; 

My next can mean devoid of hair. 
My whole's the colour of a horse 
Most seen in circus ring or fair. 


What are the 
goods? 

What kind of goods arc 
described as follows ? 

W t ilton, Stilton, Jaffa, Chippen¬ 
dale, Spode. 


The squirrel tree 


When I go to my granny's 
I see her monkey tree. 

It only bears the brown cones 
As far as I can see. 

I look, and look, and look again 
In sunny shine or pouring rain. 
For a-monkey there must be - 
In my granny's monkey, tree. 

I asked my wise old grandpa, 

But all he had to say 

Was* “Keep on looking harder, 


There might be one some day.” 
I've kept on looking harder 
But until this day, 

I’d seen no darling monkey 
With whom I'd like to play. 
Today I looked up farther 
To the top branch of the tree. 
There sat a little squirrel 
To play, instead, with me. 

■ Lucy Salter, aged 10 


MIXED DOUBLES 

TN each of the following pairs of numbered sentences, the 
* blanks represent two words which sound alike but are spelt 
differently. Can you write them all correctly ? ' ~ ' 

Answers are given in column 5 


1. - The. money he received was 4. 

a -, not a-gift. 

He was a - ranger who 

rode by himself. 

2. Charles Dickens w rote a no eel 

called —— Expectations. 

Harsh . voices —— oil my 
nerves. 

3. The colonel - his forces 

on parade. 6. 

Salt, pepper and-are the 

principal condiments. 


He could not see the-for 

the trees.. . 

She -- go out although it 

was raining. 


5. - The - is the monetary 

unit of France. 

I will be quite -with you. 


Students 

books. 


over their 


out the coffee. 


Out of the hat 



gTARTiNG at the white letter C 
move along the lines from 
circle to circle to find the names 
of the objects which the magician 
produced from the hat, 

PACKING 

W e’re going away this afternoon. 
I’ll have to pack for Spot, 
His new red ball, his rubber bone 
(He doesn’t need a lot!) 

And then, of course, his brush and 
comb 

Upon the cloakroom shelf, 

A little bag to pack them in 
And carry by himself. 


SMART LITTLE 
CHAFFINCH 

Chaffinch is a smart little 
chap. 

With his bright pink waistcoat and 
slate-blue cap. 

“Pink, pink, pink,” he gaily sings. 
“Just look at the white bars on 
rhy wings. 

On St. Valentine’s Day 1 will don 
my best, 

I must find a wife and we’ll build 
a nest. 

High on a bough of the old pear 
tree. 

And there we will raise a family." 

Narrow squeak 

RASPED a water-vole down by 
the creek, 

“I'm so scared it’s an effort to 
speak. 

What l took for a tree, - ■ 

Was a heron you see. 

And he nearly speared me with his 
beak." 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Five animals from one. Lynx : 
cheetah ; tiger ; leopard ; lion. 
Give it a name. Piebald. Whatarethe 
goods ? Carpets : 
cheese; oranges: 
furniture; china. 

Out of the hat. 

Cap ; watch ; 
tic ; scarf ; 
glove. 

Word square 
RATS 
ACRE 
TREE. 

SEEM 

MIXED DOUBLES 

1 Loan, lone. 2 Great, grate. 
3 Mustered, mustard. 4 Wood, 
would. 5 Franc, frank. 6 Pored, 
poured. 


USI WEEK'S ANSWER 



THE TROUBLE WITH JENNINGS 


Continued from page 9 

“Doh!” The duty master 
uttered a hoarse cry and splashed 
his way out on to the landing 
tike some African rhinoceros 
floundering out of its drinking 
hole at dusk. “Goodness knows 
how much has gone through 
already. Carry on mopping up, 
you boys. I’m going to see if it’s 
coming through in the room 
below.” 

“Hadn’t you better take an 
umbrella, sir?” suggested Ven¬ 
ables. “If it’s pouring through 
the music room ceiling as quickly 
as it's going down this crack it'll 
be like being out in an indoor 
monsoon, sir.” 

Mr. Wilkins did not wait to 
reply. He hurried away to the 
head of the staircase muttering 
angrily: “That boy Jennings! 
Of all the infuriating, scatter¬ 
brained silly little boys I’ve ever 
come across ; . .” The muttering 
died away in the distance. 

“ A ghastly bate ” 

“Phew! There’ll be a gruesome 
hoo-hah about this,” Temple 
prophesied. “Old Wilkie’s in a 
ghastly bale. I wouldn't like to 
be in Jennings’ shoes when Sir 
goes into the attack,” 

“I don't much like being in my 
shoes, if it comes to that,” said 
Venables, who had not bothered 
to remove his slippers. “They’re 
soaked right through to the inside 
and my legs are all wet, too.” He 
perched on the side of the bath 


and amused himself by seeing haw 
much water he could wring from 
the bottoms of his pyjama legs. 

A few moments later Atkinson 
arrived with the salvage equip¬ 
ment. “Here we are. Two 
buckets, two floorcloths, and 
Darbishire’s face flannel,” he an¬ 
nounced, setting down the buckets 
with a clang. 

“Coo, cheek! Who gave you 
per to take that?” Darbishire ob¬ 
jected. 

“Why not? Sir said it was an 
emergency, didn’t he?” 

Plugging the gap 

With the exception of Jennings, 
who continued to brood over his 
worries, the mopping-up party 
thoroughly enjoyed the task they 
had been given to do. First they 
screwed up Darbishire’s face flan¬ 
nel to form a bung and wedged it 
into the gap in the floorboards 
through which most of the water 
was draining. Then they . swept 
the little pools along to.the gap 
and soaked them up with the floor 
cloths. As they worked, they dis¬ 
cussed the accident which. was 
enlivening the bedtime hour in so 
entertaining a manner. 

“I still don’t see how Jennings' 
famous gadget started working all 
of its own accord,” said Temple, 
rolling up the sleeves of bis 
already sodden dressing-gown. 
“After all, vve had to fill it with 
water to get the air out before we 
used it on the goldfish tank.” 

“That's what happened this 


time, too—only by accident, of 
course,” Jennings replied sadly. 

“ But you can’t do a thing like 
that by accident.” 

“No, but—well, it was all 
Darbishire’s fault, really.” 

Darbishire’s eyes opened wide 
in protest. “Well, I like the cheek 
of that! Talk about feeble ex¬ 
cuses! Why, I wasn't even in the 
room when it happened.” 

“Maybe not, but you came 
prancing in at full throttle woffling 
at the top of your voice about 
being shut out of bathroom 3 be^ 
cause of the towel rail and that's 
how the trouble started.” 

.“Youcan't blame me for that,” 
Darbishire defended himself. 
“Anyway, if you’d left your 
• snorkel in the bath instead of 
. draping it over the side ... .” 

Few lagoons left 

The debate continued until At¬ 
kinson squatted back on his 
haunches and said; “I say, it’s 
. nearly dry in this comer now. 
There’s only a couple of lakes 
plus a few lagoons in the low- 
lying areas.” 

“That’s because most of it’s 
gone through the floor already,” 
Temple pointed out, A thought 
struck him and he said: “Hey, 
I wonder if we ought to take .one 
of our buckets down to Old 
Wilkie in the music room. He’ll 
want something to catch the water 
in if it’s coming through the' 
ceiling,” 

“Good scheme,” Venables ap¬ 
proved. He slid a bucket across 


the floor towards Jennings." “Go 
on, Jen. You take it.” 

Jennings gulped. ' “Me! No 
jolly fear! He's in a gruesome 
bate,” he objected. 

“Well, of course he is. Still, 
you’d better take it. He may 
be jolly grateful.” 

" Grateful! " 

“Well, it’s made the bathroom 
floor a lot cleaner, hasn’t it?” 
Darbishire pointed out. 

“I didn't mean that,” Venables 


retorted. “I meant he’ll be jolly 
glad to have a bucket. After all, 
if he doesn’t catch the water on 
its way down there’ll be a flood 
on the ground floor as well.” 

“Oh all right.” Unwillingly 
Jennings picked up the bucket and 
clanked out of the bathroom. He 
was not looking forward to the 
prospect of braving Mr. Wilkins’ 
wrath a second time while the 
crisis was still at its height. 

To be continued 



BRIDAL GOWN 

Children! Imagine yourselves playing lq 
this wonderful dress-up-and-raake-believe 
dress. Complete in an attractive carry-box. 
Please state full height when ordering. 
Sizes from 3*1" to VI". 

Extra, large size V7" to -1 111". 

Send 33/4 (Extra large size 2/6 extra) 
plus e/C Post and Packin'/ 
for this beautiful outfit to; 

SEAMER PRODUCTS 

I Sculptorcraft I Ltd. 

23-27 Eastbourne Street, HULL 

or {/our nearest Sculptorcraft stockist. 


The ideal 
food 
for your 
Hamster 




REGD. 


HAMSTER AND 
MOUSE FOOti 

EPRO PRODUCTS LTD., ELDON LANE,' 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, I. 
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10,000 YOUNGSTERS 
ARE LEARNING GOLF 


Which is Britain’s most popular 
game among boys and girls 
at ■ school? Cricket, football, 
hookey, and netball obviously are 
well in the lead, but another game 
is rapidly climbing up the ladder 
of popularity.- It is golf. 

Progress Report No. 6 of the 
Golf Foundation reveals that more 
than 10,000 youngsters are now 
receiving instruction from some of 
Britain’s leading professionals. 

The growth is not confined to 
schools. The Golf Foundation, a 

Coaching Carol 



Reg Laxton, one of Britain’s 
best-known swimming 
coaches, gives his six-year- 
old daughter Carol some 
tips about the backstroke 


non-profit organisation formed 
eight years ago to promote interest 
in the game, are now in touch with 
3,000 industrial welfare'and sports 
clubs. Many firms have formed 
their own golf societies. 

A scheme of holiday class 
instruction • has been started at 
many clubs, and this will be. 
greatly expanded in future during 
all holiday periods. So, too, will 
the instructional courses held at 
.centres all over the country. Last 
year 5,000 beginners were intro¬ 
duced to the game at these centres. 

If you wish to take advantage 
of the lessons offered by your 
local professional, you must find 
at least nine others in your school 
who also want to play. Then 
your Head should write to the 
Fqundation at 2 St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W.l, and the lessons 
will be arranged. The charge is 
5s. per head each term. 


Britain’s best 
cyclist 

T«e F. T.- Bidlake Memorial 
Plaque, presented annually to 
the outstanding British cyclist of 
the season, has been won by Mrs. 
Beryl Burton, 23-year-old Leeds 
housewife. 

This is only the third time that 
a woman cyclist has received the 
award, but there has never been a 
more worthy winner. 

Last year Beryl’ won every 
British time trial, championship 
from 25 miles to 12 hours, setting 
up competition records at 25, 50, 
and 100 miles, and for 12 hours; 
she won the National Road Race 
Championship; and crowned her 
wonderful season's achievements 
with victory in the Women’s 3,000 
metres World Pursuit Champion¬ 
ship in Belgium. 

Beryl only took up cycling when 
she first met her husband-to-be, 
racing cyclist Charlie Burton. She 
made such rapid progress that 
when they were married he gave 
up his own career to coach her. 
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INDOOR SKI-ING FOR CITY FOLK 


New idea to curb 
the server 


SPORTS QUIZ | 

1. Which country is the Olympic 
Games soccer champion? 

2. Which cricketer has played 
most times for England? 

3. Which athlete holds the 
world two-mile and three-mile 
records? 

4. Who is odd man out here: 
Tyson, Trueman, Statham, Laker? 

5. What is the nickname of the 
Middlesbrough Football Club? 

6. How many times has the 
Boat Race ended in a dead heat? 

’tig I ui —muo 9 
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Yet another idea has been devised 
to reduce the advantage of 
the server in lawn tennis. Jack 
Kramer, the professional tennis 
promoter, is introducing a rule 
that the server must not play the 
ball on the volley until he has 
struck it once off the ground. 

This means that he will not be 
able to rush to the net and “ put 
away” the return of service. 

The new system will be used in 
preliminary matches played by 
the members of Kramer's “circus ” 
—Alex Olmedo, Tony Traberl, 
Frank Sedgman, Ken Rosewall, 
and so on. The ordinary rules will 
apply in later stages of competi¬ 
tions. 

The idea has much to commend 
ii. The “ace” service will not be 
eliminated, but spectators should 

England after the 
Triple Crown 

England’s Rugby XV continue 
their quest for the Triple 
Crown on Saturday when they 
meet Ireland at Twickenham. The 
Irishmen’s record against England 
since the war has not been particu¬ 
larly good. They have not beaten 
England since 1951, although two 
games (have been drawn. 


at least see longer rallies. The 
other methods introduced in 
recent monthr to reduce - the 
advantage of the server—shorten¬ 
ing the service court and adding 
another line beyond the service 
line—have not proved successful. 
The players were still able to get 
to the net and win the point with 
their first volley. 

New Australian 
tennis star 

month or two ago the tennis 
world was made conscious of 
the arrival of a new Australian 
star when 18-year-old Jan Lehane 
beat first of all Christine Truman 
and then Maria Bueno. Now 
another young Australian has 
leapt into the limelight. 

She is Margaret Smith, 17-year- 
old Melbourne girl. In the 
quarter finals of the Australian 
championships she beat Maria 
.Bueno, the favourite, then went 
on to defeat Jan Lehane in the 
final. 

Only two years ago Margaret 
was not considered good enough 
to play for the New South Wales 
junior side, but since then she has 
been coabhed by Frank Sedgman. 




Tokyo has a fine covered ski-slope which uses artificial snow. The 
surface is sprayed with crushed ice and provides a run of about 
300 yards. Ski-lifts haul the enthusiasts up to the top again 


ROUND THE BEND ON 
ONE KNEE 


sport which is rapidly gaining 
popularity in Russia is speed¬ 
way racing on ice. The first races 
.were held about two years ago, 
but now meetings are held regu¬ 
larly at a dozen or more cities and 
they have become a feature of 
most Winter sports events. 

As in ordinary speedway racing, 


riders wear a steel-capped boot to 
help them balance on the corners, 
but this season a new technique 
has been introduced. Instead of 
bracing themselves on their out¬ 
stretched foot, many riders have 
been going down on one knee as 
they come out of the bends. The 
knee is protected by a steel cap. 



CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS! 

Iff 

S tart dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

Chief Dog Spotter, 15 Seymour St., London, W.l, 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate ^— mpW 

that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity •• rv . pOfc 

sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 1 V/ATLri yjfiES 

to encourage kindness to animals. 1 q u B 

j-'-—. 

! Teacher’s Name---- ! 

I | 

I Address__ i 

I J 

! DS/CN54 J 
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V. A frWk • ■ -w; _ 

VOW, WH£ RE’S MY Z- 


THATS NOT MY 



/ MUSTFiNO MV —* 



PLASnCiMC i 


THERE'S NOTHING QUITE LIKE 

Plasticine' 

Obtainable from all food Stores, Toy Shoos, 
British Home Stores, and Uttlevroods. 


Made solely by 

HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE LTD 
BATHAMPTONBATH 
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